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HUME’S DEATHBLOW TO DEDUCTIVISM 


HE thesis I am submitting to the reader in this article is 


that Hume’s analysis of cause and effect deals a deathblow 
to deductivism. 


He lays down in substance two propositions. 


(1) Inference from experience is not deductive. 


(2) It is therefore a purely irrational process (being due in 
fact to the association of ideas). 


The first of these is irrefutable. No one has ever been able 
to make the slightest breach in it. A proposition may imply 
another proposition, but a thing can not imply another thing. An 
event can not imply another event. An experience can not imply 
another experience. Nor can many of them imply another any 
better than one. You can not deduce one particular from another 
or from many others. 

(Some deductivists feel undisturbed by this reasoning, though 
true, because they presuppose as self-evident ‘‘the uniformity of 
nature’’ or the law of causation, with the addition of which as a 
major premise they can indeed make deductions from experience. 
This principle, however, we shall find, is not self-evident and can 
not be deduced from anything self-evident.) 

But though Hume’s first proposition is irrefutable his second 
is untenable. Being a deductivist through and through, his first 
proposition forces him to the second: If inference from experience 
is not deductive it can not be rational, for (this is the tacit 
premise) all rational inference is deductive. As we shall see, the 
conclusion is impossible. Hence it exposes the falsity of the tacit 
premise. That is the deathblow. To be sure, deductivism has 
been walking about ever since exactly as before, looking quite 
unconscious of the tragedy, but it carries a fatal wound and must 
in the end succumb. 

The deductive method and system are the one product of 
philosophy on which all are agreed. There are, of course, many 
controversies in and about deduction but virtually no controversy 
about this, that when it follows the strict rules it proves its 
point. It gives us certainty and it gives us a peculiar type of 
insight. Not the certainty that the conclusion is true, for that 
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depends upon whether the premises are true, but the certainty 
that the conclusion follows from the premises. And it gives us the 
insight, all its own, that the conclusion arises out of the content 
of the premises by a peculiar and completely satisfying necessity. 
Indeed the deductive process as set forth by logicians is like a 
perfect mechanism in a glass case, with the whole action visible; 
so that we see not only how it works but why it must work as it 
does. 

So it was entirely natural that philosophy should be enamoured 
of deduction and should insensibly have fallen into deductivism. 
This is the assumption that the only rational inference, the only 
inference convincing and satisfying to the reason, is deductive 
inference: that in which the entire content of the conclusion is 
found in the premises taken jointly, that in which there is no 
advance to new fact, to any fact beyond what is there found. On 
this view induction can be rationally justified only if its principles 
can be deduced from self-evident propositions. Thus logic is ulti- 
mately concerned with deduction only, and reason becomes the 
deductive faculty, the perception of implication. 

This assumption, so deep as to be often unrecognized, because 
so utterly taken for granted, has reigned for many centuries. In 
our time those who are alienated in spirit from the old tradition, 
pragmatists, for example, none the less make the fatal concession 
of calling it rationalism, thus verbally submitting to the assumption 
thet inference from experience is not rational, that it does not 
satisfy the demands of reason. And long before pragmatism the 
same concession was made by the false antithesis, so widely current, 
between rationalism and empiricism. 

It must not be forgotten that many philosophers since Hume 
have accepted both of his two propositions and have saved the 
situation (as they thought) only by ‘‘postulating’’ without logical 
support the uniformity of Nature or the empirical method of 
procedure. 

To say of the crucial inferences of our lives and of the lives 
of institutions and of nations that they are not deductive is to say, 
for any sane and sober thought, that there is some other kind of 
sound inference than the deductive kind. You can not unfeignedly 
regard it as practically the wisest thing you can do to go by ex- 
perience, you can not hold that your best wits warrant you in 
taking good care not to step off a roof or walk into a fire, and yet 
regard reason as withholding its approval. For the faculty of 
discerning warrant for conclusions is what we mean by reason. 
This consideration is final. Your professed philosophy does not 
annul your belief that uniform experience is a good reason. You 
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can not believe and not believe at the same time. You can not 
make the most responsible decisions on grounds of experience for 
yourself, for your family, for the stockholders whom you serve 
as a director, for your country which you serve as a statesman, 
you can not as a judge solemnly condemn a prisoner to execution 
as proved guilty by the evidence, and yet believe that the highest : 
insight of your intellect refuses sanction or countenance to your ei 
proceeding. What. you say is your philosophy is not your phi- 
losophy. These deductivists are entertaining a certain theoretic 
view and are not even aware that they are doing so on terms of 
insincerity. 

Accordingly our main and well-tried use of the word ‘‘reason’’ 
ignores deductivism. When a court pronounces something estab- 
lished ‘‘beyond a reasonable doubt’’ it is consummately indifferent 
to Hume’s contention that at just such a point doubt is reasonable 
and belief irrational. When in practical affairs we speak of ‘‘the 
appeal to reason’’ we all with one accord mean the appeal to the 
inexorable teaching of experience, which we disregard at our peril. 
When we consider whether or how far the inferior animals possess 
reason we mean the power to infer intelligently from experience. 
When we say ‘‘Be reasonable’’ we mean, Bring your mind to face 
the facts, which are the facts of experience, showing what would 
be the effects of a certain course of action. 

How the walls of philosophic tradition shut us in! Could we 
not make our escape, and confess that in this assumption of de- 
ductivism we have been under the influence of one of the oddest, 
quaintest forms of pedantry that have ever betrayed the human 
mind into a ridiculous position ? 

Then we shall be free to see that the trail reason chiefly and 
primarily follows is not that of Proposition and Implication but 
that of Fact and Significance. By facts here is meant existents and 
their beginning, ceasing, and changing, which we call events. 

I ask the reader’s close attention to the nature of what is here 
maintained to be the rational basis of the inferences of life and 
natural science, which, simple as it is, seems unfamiliar and pe- 
culiar so long as we are under the spell of the tradition. The 
type of thinking required must be rendered clear by other ex- 
amples before we apply it to learning from experience. 


THe MetTHop 






In each of the following cases, in which we feel that we are in 
Sure possession of some knowledge or faculty, somebody arises who 
says ‘‘No, it is an illusion; no such thing exists.’’ In each case 
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the answer is: ‘‘ What we confessedly have, what is given in experi- 
ence, is what the term in question means.’’ Hence there is no room 
for denial or doubt. What is required is not scepticism but 
analysis. : 


(2) In the first example the denial or doubt is fantastic and 
absurd. Yet historically it has in words been propounded. In 
Hindu religion and in an American cult certain immediate human 
experiences, such as pain, that seem to ‘‘stain the white radiance 
of eternity,’’ have been declared to be non-existent. But what is 
immediately given to consciousness can not be doubted, must exist, 
just so far as it is given. Why can not the data of consciousness 
be doubted? Why must they exist? Because that which they 
exemplify and present is what we mean by existence. The idea 
of existence is derived from such as they. It would have no 
meaning to deny it of them. It would be saying, ‘‘These phe- 
nomena, which are examples of what I mean and have ever meant 
by existents, do not exist.’? (That they do exist is an explicative 
or ‘‘analytic’’ judgment, in Kant’s sense—not indeed for formal 
logic when written out as a proposition but for the consciousness 
in question. This—namely, an analytic proposition about the 
content of immediate consciousness—is the only case where such 
@ proposition makes assertion about reality, because the only case 
where reality is given in the subject of the assertion.) 

(2) Another instance is causation. Hume has been erroneously 
taken to mean that it is not what we have supposed it to be, that 
the universal human idea of it is an illusion. In fact he was not 
denying the idea but analyzing it. What he was denying was an 
assumption of philosophers, that an effect could be deduced from 
the nature of its cause. Thus in this case the imaginary Hume was 
the sceptic who arises, and the real Hume was the analyst who gives 
the answer. For human beings at large (who do not bother them- 
selves in the least about deduction in the matter!) to cause a thing 
means to make it happen, and to make it happen means so to act 
that it will inevitably happen—according to the actual order of 
Nature, of which we learn from experience. We can not deny or 
doubt that this is causation, for it is what we mean by causation. 

(3) It has been many a time asserted that Hume in his chapter 
on Personal Identity had denied the existence of the mind, or the 
self, or the ego. Michelet, after reading Taine ‘‘On Intelligence,”’ 
is said to have exclaimed that he had lost his ‘‘moi.’’ Here the 
reader will see at once how our principle applies. A true analysis 
can not destroy. The self is given in experience and can not be 
doubted, and any investigator who, like Hume, offers an analysis 
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thereof is saying in effect: ‘‘This is what is given in experience.”’ 
By its agreement with that datum his account stands or falls. 
This, he says, is what we mean by the self. 

(4) There are numerous further examples that might be cited ; 
let us take but one more, the denial of free will. Man, it is said, 
is not really free in willing; he has to choose as he does because 
of the desires, the motive forces, that operate in his mind; he can 
not escape from the stream of cause and effect that flows within 
him. Against the assertion of free will has thus been set up 
determinism. But here again we have a false antithesis. Free 
will is the fact, and determinism is the analysis of that fact. We 
can not doubt or deny our freedom in willing because what we 
experience in the matter is what we mean by freedom. Our idea 
of freedom is derived from that experience. From where else 
could it be derived? It can not be an illusion, because all the 
tests of freedom that we know may be applied to it, and we are 
still found willing as we elect to will. It is a misunderstanding to 
set the man over against his own desires and preferences and to 
picture him as compelled or fated by them. For when we say 
‘“compelled,’’ or ‘‘fated,’’ we mean against his preference or pos- 
sible preference. We act for areason. This means that the reason 
determines our act. We say as much. We say, ‘‘ What finally 
determined me was’’ so and so. Moral praise and blame are 
descriptions of a person or his act, with the feeling appropriate 
to the kind of person he has shown himself to be. Moral responsi- 
bility means that the person was the conscious author of his act, 
so that his character, good or bad, may to that extent be inferred 
from it. His deserving punishment means that he ought to be pun- 
ished—and the reason is the protection of society. ‘‘He could have 
done otherwise’’ is wholly true, according to the fullest import of 
the words, and means that he truly had the power to do otherwise. 
Closely examined, these terms one and all imply the truth of de- 
terminism, which merely provides an analysis of their meaning, 
without (if it be carried through with scrupulous accuracy) in the 
slightest degree altering it. The principle of free will says ‘‘J 
produce my yragpeundll Determinism says ‘‘My volitions are pro- 
duced by me’’—that is, by the man I am. Determinism is free 
will expressed in the passive voice. The ‘‘liberty’’ of the in- 
determinist—there is no such idea; the thing he asserts and defines 
in words does not make liberty at all but the deprivation of it; 
yet in his own mind he is none the less conceiving real liberty. 
The point is that the indeterminist is thinking all the while in terms 
of determinism without knowing it, there being no other terms 
in which to think his thoughts. But he is resisting the analysis 
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because he does not understand it, being unaccustomed to the 
discriminations on which all depends. Hence he is violently re- 
pelled by its language, which he misconstrues, and will not even 
try to trace its coincidence with his own thoughts. He is insisting 
upon finding the whole of liberty as one of its parts (an unanalyz- 
able part) because he stubbornly shrinks back from analyzing the 
whole. On the other hand, many determinists have insisted upon 
denying the whole because it can not be found as one of the parts. 
The entire controversy has been due to a confusion of ideas and 
the natural human balking at analysis. 


EVIDENCE FoR Fact 


It is the situation seen in these four cases that we find in the 
case of evidence for fact. 

We think it very highly probable that the floor or the pavement 
will bear us, will not give way when we step upon it, and we 
think this because of our uniform experience. We can not deduce 
that it will do so. What it will do the next moment is a quite 
distinct matter from what it has done, and is not to be found, like 
a deduced conclusion, contained in the past facts. It will be a 
new fact. But we find a significance in the past facts. They shed 
the light of probability on the future. Probability is born of 
experience alone, and of uniformity alone in that experience. The 
past facts are of the nature of evidence. This is what we mean 
by evidence for fact; data possessing significance; it is what is 
meant by it in natural science, in courts of law, and in daily life. 
Significance is an elementary term of thought, that is, it is not to 
be further resolved. It is a relation, given in our mental experi- 
ence, a unique relation between the facts in hand and the probabil- 
ity inferred. . We are here at the bottom of our logical world. 

There is no other evidence for fact than this, and no idea of 
any other evidence. 

. Deduction does not profess to prove any new fact. It expressly 
bases its whole claim to cogency on there being no new fact in 
the conclusion, on the conclusion’s being already completely con- 
tained in the premises taken in their mutual relation. 

Hence evidence for fact is never deductive. We may infer a 
particular fact from an accepted law plus the data before us, be- 
cause the law by implication asserts it, but why do we accept that 
law; what is the evidence for it? Any assertion of a law must 
itself have evidence to support it. If the support offered is a 
wider law which implies the one in question, then what is the 
evidence for that wider law? No generalization can halt the quest 
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for evidence, for we must always ask for the credentials of the 
generalization. Deduction is a process that may convey or trans- 
mit a truth about existent things or events but can never prove 
it to be such. The question whether propositions imply another 
proposition can be answered from their content without the least 
reference to whether the facts are as they declare or not. Thus 
deduction has nothing to do with truth, except the truth of de- 
ductive consequence, that is, implication.’ 


‘‘SeLr-EVIDENT’’ 


‘But a self-evident law of things—suppose we start with that. 
Then will not all the rest follow by strict implication, and de- 
ductivism after all prove practicable? For instance, the law of 
cause and effect.’’ 

What is meant by ‘‘self-evident’’? That it is evident from 
the purport of the proposition itself that it is true. An explica- 
tive or analytic proposition, one for instance in which the predicate 
only repeats what is already contained in the subject, is deductively 
self-proving, it is self-evident according to the mere meaning of 
its terms, it carries its evidentness in its intrinsic import, the op- 
posite would be self-contradictory. But no facts whatever about 
the real world can be inferred from it, and it would therefore be 
of no use for our purpose. However, a proposition not of this — 
nature, an ampliative or synthetic proposition, is sometimes called 
self-evident. This will mean that without any reason to support 
it outside itself it appears true. Its opposite is not self-con- 
tradictory. In this case the fact is simply that our proposition 
is one that we find ourselves most firmly believing. A mathe- 
matician once said that anyone familiar with examination-papers 
knew that ‘‘It is evident’? means ‘‘I do not know how to prove.”’ 
If you can point to something in the proposition which makes its 
truth evident we are dealing with an explicative proposition. If 
you can not you have shown nothing in the matter but irresistible 
belief, and the term ‘‘self-evident’’ is a misnomer. In neither 
case have we evidence for fact. That is found in experience alone. 


““NECESSARY’”’ 


“‘But,’’ it may be said, ‘‘you omit something essential. We 
may discern a necessity not in the meaning of the terms but in the 
nature of the subject-matter. We may discern a necessary relation 
between the characters mentioned, so that we know that they are 


1I do not say ‘‘logical consequence,’’ for logic is not all deductive, being 
the theory of proof, or of ground and consequent in general. 
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always conjoined. Something additional to the mere meaning of 
the terms but belonging to the things they signify.’’ 

Such a position was inevitable. What the deductivist needs 
is a proposition necessarily true, but the necessity must on no 
account be ‘‘logical’’ necessity, that of the implication of terms, 
for then the proposition would be merely analytic and could not 
be made the foundation of a deductive system revealing fact. 
Moreover, if it were analytic the necessity would have to be pointed 
out; otherwise it does not have to be pointed out, it can be ‘‘dis- 
cerned’’ or felt. Those who take this view can only, in each case 
they lay before us, appeal to us to discern it too. For them the 
truth of the proposition must be screwed down by necessity, but 
the necessity is not screwed down by anything. The proposition 
must not rest on mere individual belief, but the necessity, not 
being demonstrable, does rest on mere individual belief. What 
they are really feeling after is an implication that is not an im- 
plication—that has the advantage of being necessary without the 
disadvantage of being merely analytic. But what commonly hap- 
pens is that they have hold of an analytic proposition without 
recognizing it. 

As Hume showed us, there is no implication in Nature. No 
object or event implies any other. We can say on even broader 
ground: there is no necessity in Nature. That is clear from the 
meaning of the term. To say ‘‘You must do this’’ means ‘‘You 
will not be permitted not to do it’’—alternatives are excluded. To 
say that something must be, or will necessarily be, means that 
nothing else is possible. But there is no possibility or impossibility 
in Nature; in Nature is only what is. The exclusion of alternatives 
isin the mind. There are no alternatives in Nature to be excluded. 
Possibility is a valid and indispensable term of thought to apply 
to matters where we do not yet know the outcome, but it is not an 
attribute residing in the object or event or physical relation itself. 
It is a proper part of our machinery of thought by which we deal 
with objects, events, relations. 

If we are convinced by experience that there is a certain law 
of Nature, then anything contrary to this law will be for our 
thought impossible; that events will accord with the law will be 
necessary. Of if the definition of something includes a certain 
property, then anything to which that definition applies will of 
necessity have that property, because the definition would not 
apply unless it did. But neither of these cases means that there 
is any necessity in things. 

Hence when a proposition asserts a relation that ‘‘from the 
very nature of the things mentioned,’’ apart from the lessons of 
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experience, is necessary, we shall always find if we look sharply 
enough that this necessity resides in the meaning of our terms. 
If on the other hand a relation can be denied without self- 
contradiction there is no reason to believe in it except experience. 
The question is not what is momentarily in the mind of the utterer, 
but what is in the meaning of the terms. 

To be simply, and therefore irresponsibly, discerned as neces- 
sary is a dangerous situation for ‘‘truth.’’ For it has a way of 
being mistakable. There is no better commentary on the situation 
than the history of Euclid’s principles. But there are countless 
examples closer to us in time. Professor Blanshard, for instance, 
offers us a round dozen of necessary synthetic propositions, but 
eight of them turn out to be analytic, three not always true, and 
one of doubtful status.” 

It is interesting that recent seekers-out of ‘‘synthetic judgments 
a priori’? do not present among them any that could serve as a 
basis for induction. 

The whole quest for a self-evident or necessary starting-point 
is not an endeavor to show deduction capable of proving fact— 
that is wholly out of the question—but an endeavor to supply it 
with a basic fact from another source, namely, a direct discern- 
ment of the mind. 

We can not say ‘‘ What a pity there is no clinching deductive 
proof that our conclusions from experience follow,’’ we can not 
with Mr. Bertrand Russell call it ‘‘profoundly unsatisfactory’’ 
that there is none, or intimate that the day may come when it will 
be found, for the reason that deduction as a process is by its whole 
nature irrelevant to the subject.® 


2 The Nature of Thought, Vol. II, p. 407. 

8 Professor Reichenbach, whose deductivism is of the purest, gives us an 
attempt to justify the inductive procedure in spite of Hume. Accepting 
Hume’s argument that no conclusions can be deduced from experience, he 
undertakes nevertheless to deduce (not from experience) that if we wish to 
predict at all, our ‘‘best bet’’ will be to proceed as if we were reasoning from 
experience in the approved scientific fashion. Thus all, practically, that Hume 
rejects, from the strictly deductive point of view, is brought back from that 
same point of view as our best venture if we are not to give up anticipating 
the future at all. But deduction breaks down in this ingenious approach just 
as utterly as under Hume’s direct treatment. Professor Reichenbach appears 
to hold two propositions: (1) that éf there is any uniformity in Nature con- 
tinuing into the future, the inductive procedure will be a sound method of pre- 
dicting it, and (2) that, such a uniformity being possible, no other procedure 
offers an equal advantage. It is the second proposition which is unfounded. 
In any one moment of time, standing isolated as we do between past and 
future, no method (if deduction is to be our only light) holds out any proba- 
bility or any advantage whatever, not even that ghost of an advantage that 
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Grounp, Not Sian 


We must, of course, distinguish sharply between significance 
and mere sign, in the sense of token or signal or symbol, such as 
a word or a red light or a pointing arrow or the sounding of a 
dinner-gong. No one imagines that a mere sign or reminder con- 
tains in itself the evidence for the thing it stands for. Signs are a. 
constant requisite for perception and for action. But they are 
not and are never pretended to be a proof or argument; we do not 
regard the sign as gathering up within it the justification for 
belief. But that is precisely what we regard our data as doing. 
To supply this justification in the case of a sign we have to recall 
the uniform coupling in the past of sign and thing signified. The 
sign does not contain in itself a uniformity of experience. But in 
just that uniformity evidence consists. Significance then does 
not mean for us here the function of a mere convenient mark or 
tag. It means, as we saw, a unique relation between facts and the 
probability of further facts. The data are a sign only in a deep- 
ened and completed sense of that term. 


Tue Case OF ERROR 


It is the very nature of inference from experience to carry its 
own rule and corrective with it. It is an anticipation of the as 
yet unexperienced and it must correct itself by the experience 
when it comes. This, its own due correction, reminds it that it 
was only probable, however extremely so. The notion of mere 
probability of itself prepares us for an outcome other than the 
probable one. If the inference turns out unfortunate, if wat was 
deemed probable does not appear, then we have for the future to 
supplement our inference from data by an inference from more 
data. It is the appearance of a uniformity in events that purports 
to render probable the continuance of uniformity; any departure 
from this that we discover is a new dttum, chanzing the pattern 


he ascribes to the inductive procedure, hence no method is to be preferred to 
any other. He misses the bro. d fuct that if Hume’s analysis is right we can 
just as well predict on the basis of caprice, or dreams, or tossing up pennies, 
or the word of a fortune-‘elling gypsy or a ‘‘clairvoyant’’ (to use an example 
he discusses) as on the basis of uaiform data, because all exactly alike have no 
deductive bearing on the future. Conceivably any one of these might be a 
successful method of predicting. Nor can betting pcints, practical advice, or 
preference ever possibly be extracted from ‘‘tautologies.’? Were it not for 
the needless complicetion of his argument and its consequent elusiveness all 
this would leap to view. The moment the idea is stated in plain and brief 
language it goes to pieces. Alas how often this happens in philosophy! 
Cf., e.g., Reichenbach, Experience and Prediction, Ch. V, and Readings én 
Philosophical Analysis, ed. by Feigl and Sellars, pp. 324 ff. 
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of events, which is the whole basis of our reasoning; we may after 
a while be able to find an underlying uniformity which was there 
all the while and which explains the break that disappointed us. 
The extent of the uniformity is the extent of the probability. The 
conditions and qualifications of the uniformity are the conditions 
and qualifications of the probability. 

Since our inference is only that the inferred event is probable, 
not certain, its failing us need not prove any error; it may still 
have been probable from the then point of view; the only possible 
error will have been in gauging the degree of probability. Just 
as in deduction there are hasty and false inferences, so there are 
in reasoning from experience. But they have no tendency to - 
discredit the basis of all, the significance of data, which is uni- 
formity’s prophecy of its own continuance. On the contrary, our 
sense that errors are many and inference perilous is itself learned 
from experience and reaffirms the authority of that guide. Thus 


the sole standard of judgment arises out of the very nature of the 
whole process. 


Tue ROLE or ASssociaTION 


But Hume says that reasoning from experience is just the 


association of ideas; it can be psychologically explained but not 


rationally justified. Well, but suppose it can be psychologi- 
cally explained and rationally justified. All processes of thought, 
even deductive processes that no one doubts to be rationally justi- 
fied, are due to the so-called association of ideas. Logic is not a 
propulsive force in the mind. And a propulsive force there has 
to be. . 

Was Hume perhaps half-consciously making here an unnoted 
assumption? Was he assuming that an expectation which was a 
valid inference would be produced, psychologically speaking, by 
the premises that justified it, and because they justified it? So 
that to show that it was produced by a mere association of ideas 
was to prove it invalid? At all events this is not the case. The 
idea of sequence in the mind and the idea of a ground that war- 
rants a conclusion are ideas on different subjects, not rivals or 
alternatives. A probability appears not merely as succeeding but 
as based upon, conditional upon, the preceding data. They are 
its ground. Therefore what matters in Hume’s argument re- 
specting inference from experience is not that it can be explained 
by ‘ association’’—all inference can—but that it is not rationally 
wsrranted on its own assigned ground; and this is where he was 
misled by his deductivism. 
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That there is a mental machinery that enables us, with volun- 
tary care, to carry on justified inference, is a fortunate fact, not 
a disillusioning one. 

To find that significance appears through the working of a law 
of association does not make it anything else than significance. 
For as such it does appear. It matters not what machinery it 
depends upon, it remains the first and last consideration for 
thought. The psychological law of association is not at the bot- 
tom of our logical world; it is a particular law of events—mental 
events—inferred by an inductive process. Significance ts at the 
bottom of our logical world, and only by the use of it do we reach 
the discovery of the law of association. That discovery is no dis- 
covery, we have no reason to believe in the law of association, if 
data do not signify. The mind’s outlook and its primary terins 
of thought can not be disqualified and dismissed by one of the 
discoveries that they alone render possible. The point is that no 
logical inconsistency can be pointed out between the discovery and 
the reasoning that establishes it, between the machinery of think- 
ing as revealed by psychology and the reasons of thinking as they 
figure in inference. We are not asking that the manner and 
mechanism of mental sequence shall be the logical support of our 
conclusions from experience, we are only asking that they shall 
not be inconsistent with it. And in truth they have no power to 
be inconsistent with it. So that Hume’s psychology and logical 
criticism can not effect the sabotage upon rationality in life that 
he imagined them to do. 

Here is a world in which regular processes appear. Here is a 
mind fitted to be wound up by the regular processes so that it 
expects them. Thus the mind is made to reflect the regularities 
of the real world. Here is an inner discernment of significance 
which justifies that reflection from the mind’s point of view. The 
three are in harmony. What Hume failed to see in this situation 
was the priority and ultimacy for thought of the essential terms of 
thought. And it was his ingrained deductivism, on which he 
never had any ‘‘sceptical doubts’’ at all, that made him miss it. A 
man of his time could not be expected to do otherwise. Let it be 
remembered that he took the great decisive step, and laid before us 
all that we require in order to make our escape from deductivism. 


THe TRANSLATION 


Thus far, for its great convenience, I have been using the term 
‘‘probability.’? This expresses with exactness what is before the 
mind in empirical inference—except where absolute certainty is 
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before the popular mind and has to be transformed into probability 
by any thoroughly circumspect thought. Such thought remembers 
that in empirical inference we have no absolute certainties but at 
best extremely high probabilities. 

But now we must recognize that probability itself is only a 
conveniently simpler substitute for the objective real. There is 
no probability in nature, of course, any more than there is possi- 
bility, impossibility, or necessity. Probability is often defined as 
‘degree of expectancy.’’ But it does not appear before the mind 
as expectancy, but as something ‘‘objective.’? Expectancy is a 
psychological term. In thinking of something as probable, the 
mind is not psychologizing, not thinking of its own expectation as 
an expectation; its interest and attention are solely upon the ob- 
ject. When the object-matter of thought is not quite fixedly self- 
maintaining before the mind whenever we think of the subject 
(which it is in absolute belief) but only approaching to such 
fixity, we call it probable. 

The reality for which probability stands is, of course, fre- 
quency. If certain events have uniformly been conjoined we ex- 
pect that they will be conjoined in the future more frequentl* ihan 
not, and that an expectation of their conjunction will imore fre- 
quently meet with the thing expected than any other expectation. 


Thus the whole affair of probabilities can be translated into 
frequencies. 


First PRINCIPLES 


One can imagine a questioner saying: ‘‘You tell us that we 
may properly infer from the particulars of experience, but you 
really have not proved this principle. If it is a first prinviple, 
how do we know it tc be correct ?’’ 

Yes, this might actually be said despite aii that has foregone. 

Significance, a relation given in experience, means real or true 
significance. The adjective adds nothing tc the noun. 

We do not take our start from a first principle. The notion 
that we must is simply the last gasp of deductivism. We begin 
with the concrete data, drawing our inferences directly from them. 
There are no first principles. It is the facts that are first. The 
general principle that such inference is justified, far from being 
the foundation, is itself a generalization from experience. The 
notion of first principles in philosophy is a creation of deductivism. 
It has led modern philosophy down the wrong path. Being ‘‘first,’’ 
there is nothing from which they can be der:ved, they can not be 
proved, consequently they have been the greai spiere of irresponsi- 
bility. We have been told that the truth of first and “undamental 
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propositions followed from the meaning of their own terms (as by 
Descartes and Spinoza in certain cases); that they are innate 
principles; that they are ‘‘intuitive certainties,’’ ‘‘self-evident 
truths’? (as by Locke); that they are perceived to be true by 
common sense; that they are necessary truths, reason being the 
faculty of perceiving them; that they are synthetic judgments a 
priori without which we can not experience an objective world; 
that they are voluntary postulates; that they are hypotheses upon 
which we act in order to put them to the test of experience (the 
assumption that experience will be a valid test being never ration- 
ally explained at all). 

If we could deduce a body of knowledge from explicative, 
analytic, mérely verbal propositions, for instance, propositions in 
which the predicate only repeats an attribute of the subject, then 
knowledge might follow by a tight deduction from first principles. 
But we can not, since from explicative propositions no facts about 
the real world can ever be deduced at all. This is the inexorable 
dilemma of first principles: either they are analytic, and then they 
give us nothing about the real world, or they are synthetic, and 
then there is nothing to guarantee that they are true. 

No method of helping oneself to first principles is more curious 
or more winsome than that of postulating them. The term gives 
to sheer assumption a sound of the highest intellectual respectabil- 
ity. What might puzzle the novice in philosophy is why the 
postulator happens to posit the basis of induction, for example, 
exactly as it is accepted and built upon in science and in life. The 
whole limitless field of conceivable hypotheses on the subject lies 
equally open to him, and he is supposed to have no logical ground 
for choice between them. Of course the answer is that he takes 
the one he already knows to be the true one. Postulating is the 
ceremony in which the deductivist, having pretended to surrender 
all the empirical knowledge he has as a human being, takes com- 
fortable possession of it again—only as a pure venture of the 
intellect, you understand. 


EMPIRICISM 


By empiricism I mean the tenet that our knowledge is derived 
from experience; that, for instance, all generic truths are inferred 
from the data of experience. It has been an expression in phi- 
losophy of the scientific temper that in these centuries has been 
making its new and prodigious conquests. It has been from the 
first a call to responsibility, responsibility for thinking according 
to facts. It has said, Go to the facts of experience as your only 
source, and at every stage grimly master your obstinate’ impulses 
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to give the rein to your own imagination, preferences, antipathies, 
—your favorite theories. But in philosophy it has been strangely 
feeble, compared with its mighty advance outside, for the tradition 
of deductivism and the ‘‘first principles’’ of which deductivism has 
been the great fancier have weighed heavily upon it and kept it 
low. Deductivism has abundantly patronized science but astonish- 
ingly delayed the real admission of scientific standards into phi- 
losophy. ; 

How singularly unhappy have been the fortunes of empiricism ! 
Did ever a salutary principle in philosophy have more luckless 
beginnings and early days! It was born under the bar sinister. 
Hume himself pronounced it an illegitimate child of philosophy, 
not fathered by reason. Its first great sponsor ‘* sends it out into 
the world with the stigma of irrationality upon it. 

Later in the same century it had to face the profoundly im- 
pressive and ingenious philosophy of Kant, with its unusually im- 
posing machinery—all the more impressive because in emphasizing 
the distinction between the percepts we immediately experience and 
the objective world we construct he carried observation distinctly 
further than Hume, and because of something lovable in the per- 
sonality of the author. But the peculiarity of Kant’s system was 
that it made the mind itself in a certain manner give the law to 
experience. Here was an influence antithetic to the very essence 
of empiricism, which is that experience must give the law to the 
mind. Also Kant’s philosophy affirmed the mind’s right, for its 
own thinking, to give the law in a sense to ‘‘the supersensible 
world.’’ Conceptions could hardly have been hatched more poison- 
ous to the moral purpose which had its hope in empiricism. The 
new philosophy was in subtle conspiracy with the deep impulse 
of human nature to indulge its own congenial imaginations in the 
absence of corroborating evidence—the more insinuatingly so be- 
cause, outside fundamental philosophy, Kant was himself so en- 
tirely in sympathy with science and modern intellect. The mind’s 
shaping of the world, so far as that can go, is accomplished through 
action, whose first demand is that we shall learn from the world 
how it will act, a receptive learning with which our prepossessions 
tamper at our peril. 


4He may surely be so considered. Locke was not an empiricist though 
often called so; it was the ‘‘materials’’ of our knowledge that he held we 
derive from experience, the idea-stuff—the terms, not the propositions. Hobbes 
desired to make experience the sole source but, owing to his period, had not 
recognized (nor had Locke) the conditions of the problem. The opportunity 
for Hume’s insight was marvelously prepared by the convergence of Locke, 
Berkeley, and Malebranche. His greatness was that he saw what they, 
while helping him toward it, failed to see—the analysis of causation. 
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According to the well-worn quotation, Hume woke Kant from 
his dogmatic slumber—and the British idealist philosophy of the 
late nineteenth century seems to have regarded it as the former’s 
whole function in history to ‘‘call’’ Kant at the proper hour in 
the morning. But the fact seems to have been that Kant looked 
heavily at him a few moments, then turned over on the other side 
and went to sleep again. To be sure, he was not now on the same 
side, and his new and complex dreams were undoubtedly much 
affected by the interruption. Still, the last state of that thinker 
was, in ultimate character, dogmatic slumber. He had not thor. 
oughly awakened, and philosophy had not thoroughly awakened, 
to the human mind’s self-effacing quest for fact that had begun. 

Midway in the next century (to pick out only a very few 
salient points in the history) came Mill, as the most prominent 
spokesman for the principle. He did very great service, but the 
best of it was not his fundamental rationale of the principle. In 
one vital respect he damaged its cause in the sight of philosophy 
by maintaining that the truths of mathematics are learned from 
experience——here relapsing from the teaching of Hume, who had 
made them ‘‘relations of ideas,’’ not dependent for proof on 
‘‘matters of fact.’’ (As a logician a surprising inattention to 
Hume was one of Mill’s chief failings.) This and certain other 
features of his philosophy presented a sadly exposed front for 
empiricism to the idealist critics and the logicians of the remainder 
of his century, and the doctrine suffered accordingly. 

Early in the present century empiricism fell into the hands 
of the pragmatists. Pragmatism is an excellent sermon but a 
confused philosophy. As a sermon it did not really require any 
new doctrine of its own about truth or meaning, any. controversial 
paradoxes whatever. It could as well, yes, and better, have 
preached its practical gospel on the basis of the plain ideas of 
common intelligence ; and its valuable amplifications of psychologi- 
cal truths already known need not have tried to turn into a phi- 
losophy. Instead of that, by introducing its very vulnerable 
paradoxes, it has gravely prejudiced the cause of empiricism, as 
also by strangely identifying itself in some chief quarters with the 
advocacy of ‘‘the will to believe,’’ which is of course at deadly 
enmity with empiricism, and by confusing hypothesis with belief. 
The blurring of a distinction so elementary and broad at this last 
is deplorable. 

Lastly, the established meaning of the term itself has been dis- 
regarded, it has been given various senses, the idea has fallen into 
confusion, and when anyone professes it who knows what he is 
professing ? 
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REASON 


Deduction, we noted, has nothing to do with truth except the 
truth of implication, nothing to do except to follow out the scope 
of concepts and the meaning of terms. Now deductivism makes 
reason to be the deductive faculty, which is placing it in the same 
position. It has nothing to do with the real world. It has noth- 
ing to do with seeing things as they are. But adjustment to the 
real world is the whole business or struggle of life. We must 
know what we have to deal with. The human mind stretches out 
its rational faculty to clutch somehow at that world, but, if this 
long-established tradition be correct, can get no hold upon it, can 
not, by utmost reach, so much as touch it. 

This consequence of deductivism has not been fully faced or seen 
—except by certain recent logicians who have set forth the nature 
of ‘‘logic’’ with an explicitness that leaves nothing to be desired 
for complete exposure of the artificial narrowness of the conception. 

Reason is the name we give to our recognition not only of im- 
plication but of indication. We see that certain facts indicate 
the probable coming of other facts. We see that this conclusion 
follows from the first facts. It is possible to define ‘‘follows’’ as 
meaning simply that if the one is true the other is true. If that 
be our definition there is no difference between deductive and 
empirical following; the conclusion which is a probability and the 
conclusion which is an implicate equally ‘‘follow.’’ But this defi- 
nition does not really give us the whole idea of following in either 
case. We have the dead fact that where the one is true the 
other is true but this omits the vital idea that the one is a conclu- 
sion from the other, it omits the inner idea of consequence, it omits 
the fact that the one arises from the other. Now granting that by 
the definition just given the two cases are alike, in the other re- 
spect they are, of course, completely different. In both cases we 
write out the proposition called conclusion as separate from the 
premises, but in the deductive case it has been contained in those 
premises. In one true sense it does not have to ‘‘follow’’ because 
it has gone on before; it has a place in the front rank. It is 
written out as a separate proposition, a conclusion, for the con- 
venience of our slow grasp. Inductive following has a better 
right to the figure of speech. Here the conclusion truly comes 
after the premises, not having been present before. And the idea 
of following, the peculiar type of dependence or consequence, is 
a relation as elementary in nature as that of time, which we express 
by the words ‘‘before’’ and ‘‘after,’’ a relation to which as pre- 
sented in mental experience reason does not shut its eyes. For 
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by reason we mean the power to perceive the justification for be- 
lief, be it of any sort whatever. 

It is seldom that one is in the luxurious position of putting 
forth in this JoURNAL a thesis in which all readers will agree— 
I mean, in their capacity as human beings, whatever protestations 
their philosophy may raise. Such is the proposition that infer- 
ence from experience is rational. 

Our debt to Hume is immense, in that his disquieting result 
meant really nothing less than the downfall of deductivism. It 
has had a reign of extraordinary length and absoluteness, and 
great will be the fall of it. 


Dickinson S. MILuer 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
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natural: Armando Asti Vera. Ley natural y ley fisica: Carlos 
Biggert. La logica, el lenguaje y las paralégicas: Armando Asti 
Vera. 

We print below a selected list of articles from the following 
publications : 

THe Humanist. Volume VIII, No. 4. Humanism as Creative 
Intelligence: H. M. Kallen. Free Will or Determinism? Debate 
by Gardner Williams, Corliss Lamont, and Wm. Pepperell Mon- 
tague. (Volume IX, No. 1.) Unesco and International Human- 
ism: Van Meter Ames. The Flight from Reason: Bruno Lasker. 
(No. 2.) Evolutionary Humanism: World-Unifying Philosophy: 
Julian Huzley. Humanism and the Labor Movement: Sidney 
Hook. Humanism in France: A Paris Letter: Van Meter Ames. 

THeorma. Volume XV, 1949. A Philosophical Miscellany, 
presented to Professor Alf Nyman, 12/3 1949. Eschatologische 
Motive des Marxismus: Alf Ahlberg. Locke and Sydenham: 
Gunnar Aspelin. Leibniz’s Predicate-in-Notion Principle and 
Some of its Alleged Consequences: C. D. Broad. Notions descrip- 
tives et notions construites en physique modern: J. L. Destouches.. 
The Synthesis of Idealism and Realism: Charles Hartshorne. 
Values and Duties: Ingemar Hedenius. Remarks concerning the 
Concept of Mind and the Problem of Other People’s Minds: Jorgen 
Jorgensen. Das Symbol und der seelische Funktionszusammen- 
hang. Ein Resiimé: Anders Karitz. Comment peut-on analyser 
la conscience juridique? Alessandro Levi. Commentary on the 
Physicalistic Trend in Contemporary Psychological Science with 
Special Reference to the United States: Helge Lundholm. Socrates 
and Xanthippe: Sven Lénborg. Toward a Theory of Interpreta- 
tion and Preciseness: Arne Ness. The Individual as the Basis of 
Law: Ake Petzdll. Die Zeit als Element der Geschichte: J. E. 
Salomaa. Empiricism as a Logical Problem: Bent Schultzer. 
Some Notes on Perception: Ivar Segelberg. A Research into the 
General Sense of Justice: T. T. Segerstedt. Der Wahrheitsbegrif 
in der zweiwertigen Logik: Olav Valen-Sendstad. 

CurrENT DiGgEst OF THE Soviet Press. Volume I, Number 38. 
Analysis of Anglo-American Ethics. (A digest of ‘‘The Morass 
of Anglo-American Ethies’’ by A. F. Shishkin, in Voprosy filosoftt, 
No. 3, 1948.) ' 

RevvE ves Sciences Humarines. Fase. 51-52. Liberté et 
eausalité dans la philosophie de Ch. Bonnet et de Maine de Biran: 
R. Savioz. L’organisme et l’essence de 1’homme dans 1’ceuvre de 
Kurt Goldstein: 8. Follin. 
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Tue Movern ScHootman. Vol. XXVI, No. 2. The Natural 
Desire for Happiness: W. R. O’Connor. The Mind of Kierkegaard: 
the Spheres of Existence and the Romantic Outlook: James Collins. 
(No. 4.) Free Will and Right Action: D. J. B. Hawkins. The 
Mind of Kierkegaard IV: Becoming a Christian in Christendom: 
James Collins. A Bibliographical Introduction to Existentialism : 
V. R. Yanitelli. 

Tue New Scuouasticism. Vol. XXIII, No.1. Three Kierke- 
gaardian Problems: II. The Ethical View and Its Limits: James 
Collins. Aristotle, Copernicus, Galileo: Pierre Conway. Being 
and Essence: Henri Renard. (No.4.) No Place for Rain: Walter 
Farrell. Physical Metaphysics: A. J. McNicholl. Cognitive As- 
pects of the Heisenberg Principle: V. E. Smith. 

THE THomist. Vol. XI, No.4. On Analogy: I. M. Bochenskt. 
The Basis of the Suarezian Teaching on Human Freedom: T. U. 
Mullaney. (Vol. XII, No. 1.) Contemporary Theories of Man: 
James Collins. The Basis of the Suarezian Teaching on Human 
Freedom: 7. U. Mullaney. (No. 2.) Man in Medieval Thought: 
Conrad Pepler. The Basis of the Suarezian Teaching on Human 
Freedom (conclusion): 7. U. Mullaney. 

THouaHT. Volume XXIV, Number 92. Man, Humanity, and 
Humanism: 7. N. Davis. The Aesthetic Validity: of Sociological 
Criticism: J. L. Davis. (Number 93.) On Human Knowledge 
Jacques Maritain. Burke and our Present Discontents: Crane 
Brinton. An Augustine Revival? V.J. Bourke. The New Nihil- 
ism: C. J. Walsh. (Number 94.) Types of Existentialism: V. R. 
Yanitelli. 

THE JOURNAL OF BIBLE AND RELIGION. Volume XVII, Number 
1. Plato and Christianity: A Philosophical Comparison: John 
Wild. 

REVUE DE THEOLOGIE ET DE PHILOSOPHIE. No. 147. Qu’est-ce 
que la raison et la pensée rationnelle? Henry L. Miéville. Certi- 
tudes morales: Paul Bourl’honne. la philosophie et la théologie 
italiennes de l’aprés-guerre: Edm. Rochediew. (No. 152.) La phi- 
losophie devant les temps modernes: Philippe Muller. Les classi- 
fications de tempéraments: Maurice Gez. 

Scientia. Vol. LXXXIV, N. CDXLI-XLIT. Qu’est-ce que 
l’existentialisme? A. Natucci. (N. CDXLIII-XLIV.) Character- 
istics and tendencies of islamic mysticism: A. J. Arberry. (N. 
CDXLV-XLVI.) A proposito delle controversie recenti sulla 
relativita einsteiniana: G@. Giorgi. (N. CDXLVII-XLVIII.) 
Enfoque del indeterminismo en las ciencias durante los siglos XIX 
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y XX: A. Palcos. Zur une définition générale de 1l’equilibre et 
de la stabilité: Z. Klemensiewicz. 

UNIVERSIDAD DE ANTIOQUIA. Tomo XXII, Numero 86. Sobre 
historia de la filosofia: Benigno Mantilla Pinedo. (Numero 88.) 
Quién es el Hombre? Julio Cesar Arroyave. En torno a la 
filosofia organica: LZ. A. Quiroga. (Nuimeros 89-90.) Concepcién 
metafisica del Amor y des Sueiio: Julio Cesar Arroyave. Derecho 
y Totalidad: Luis Edgardo Nieto Arteta. Numero 91.) La 
conquista del hombre por el espiritu: B. Mantilla Pineda. 

THe Hipsert JournaL. Vol. XLVII, No.2. The Personality of 
Thomas Hobbes: H. L. Stewart. The West in Search of Meta- 
physics: F. H. Heinemann. The Impact of Science on the Western 
View of Life: K. G. Collier. Intuition: Its Nature and Function: 
Leslie Belton. Existentialism and Humanism: J. M. Thompson. 
(No. 3.) A Medieval Attack on Metaphysics: M. H. Carré. Faith 
and Philosophy: 7. F. Torrance. Pressure Group and Community: 
Kenneth Henderson. Religion—Natural of Supernatural: H. 8. 
Shelton. Nature, Life and Spirit: H. D. Northfield. (No. 4.) 
Autonomous Ethics—A Symposium, Part I—Autonomy or Orthon- 
omy? F. H. Heinemann. Does Religion Challenge Ethical 
Autonomy? C. A. Campbell. Moral Autonomy and Freedom: 
H. D. Lewis. (Vol. XLVIII, Number 188.) Electronics and Free- 
Will: Robert Watson-Watt. Autonomous Ethics—A Symposium, 
Part II—Man without Conscience? H. B. Action. Ethics without 
Law? Pepita Haezrahi. Autonomy and Politics: J. D. Mabbott. 
—Logical Positivism and Theory of Knowledge: C. EF. M. Joad. 

JOURNAL DE PsYcHOLOGIE. 42° année, No.1. L’antinomie de la 
raison scientifique. Imagination et intuition. I: M. Pradines. 
Imagination et science des cristaux, ou platonisme et minéralogie: 
P. M. Schuhl. (No. 2.) L’antinomie de la raison scientifique. 
Imagination et intuition (fin): M. Pradines. Linguistique et 
théorie du signe: J. Kurylowicz. (No. 4.) La notion mythique de 
la valeur en Gréce: L. Gernet. 

BriTIsH JOURNAL oF PsycHoLogy. Vol. XXXIX, Part 1. The 
theory of emotion: a correspondonce between J. T. MacCurdy and 
Morton Prince: 0. L. Zangwill. (Part 4.) ‘‘Interest’’ as a psycho- 
logical concept: D. E. Berlyne. 

JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SociaL PsycHoLocy. Volume 44, 
Number 2. A Systematic Framework for the Description of Per- 
sonality: Elizabeth Duffy. 

Tae Harvarp THEOLOGICAL Review. Volume XLI, Number 2. 
Luther’s View of Man in his First Published Work: Heinz Bluhm. 
Jonathan Edwards on the Sense of the Heart: Perry Miller. 
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THe Harvarp THEOLOGICAL REview. Volume XLI, Number 4. 
The Abbé Lamennais on Freedom: F. E. Ellis. (Volume XLII, 
Number 1.) Baron Friedrich von Hiigel and his Contribution to 
Religious Philosophy: C. C. J. Webb. (Number 2.) Letter to 
Professor Arthur D. Nock on Some Fundamental Concepts in the 
Science of Religion: M. P. Nilsson. 

Fivosoria y Letras. No. 31. El perfil académico y la doctrina 
filoséfica de Fray Alonso de la Vera Cruz: Oswaldo Robles. Valery 
y Kierkegaard: Guillermo Francovich. En torno a Saavedra 
Fajardo: José Almoina. La imagen de América en José Vascon- 
celos: Juan Hernandez Luna. (No. 32.) ‘‘El ser y el tiempo’’ de 
Martin Heidegger: José Gaos. Noética del contingente y metafisica 
existencial: Oswaldo Robles. Formas de la vida humana: Joaquin 
Alvarez Pastor. El positivismo y la nueva moral hispanoameri- 
eana: Leopoldo Zea. La poesia: B. Ortiz de Montellano. El 
neokantismo ante la tradicién filoséfica mexicana: Juan Herndndez 
Luna. (No. 33.) ‘‘El ser y el tiempo’’ de Martin Heidegger 
(cont.) : José Gaos. Dos teorias de la muerte: Sartre y Heidegger: 
Emilio Uranga. Soledad y comunién: Luis Villoro. 

Revista PORTUGUESA DE FirLosoria. Tomo IV, Fasc. 2. Logistica 
das classes: C. Abranches. Posicao existencial do Homem no Uni- 
verso: Diam. Martins. O Principio da Correlacao bioldégica: J. 
Pujiula. Dinamismo ontoldégico: J. Fragata. 

REVISTA DE LA UNIVERSIDAD DE BUENOS AlrEs. Ano 11, No. 8. 
Unamuno y la existencia auténtica: Herndén Benitez. Brochazos 
sobre el existencialismo sartriano: Henry Champly. 

SaprenTIA. Afio 3, Num. 8. El conocimiento sensible segin 
San Agustin y Santo Tomas de Aquino: F. J. Thonnard. El con- 
cepto de pasién de Santo Tomas: Guillermo Blanco. De las clases 
de conocimiento en orden al ser: H. J. Anderi. Afio 4, Nam. 11. 
El dato inicial de la metafisica existencialista: A. Gonzalez-Alvarez. 
El pensamiento de Kierkegaard: R. Jolivet. El problema de his- 
toricismo y la distincién entre esencia y existencia: A. Garcia 
Vieyra. Valoracién eritica del existencialismo: 0. N. Derisi. On- 
tologia de la sustancia corpérea: H. J. Anderi. (Nim. 13). La 
noética tomista y el idealismo: José I. Alcorta. Valor y existencia: 
Fritz-Joachim V. Rintelen. 

CUADERNOS DE Fiiosoria. Fasciculo I. De la esencia de la 
verdad: Martin Heidegger. Finitud y problematicidad: Nicolas 
Abbagnano. La mostracién ontolégica de la idea del ser: Carlos 
Astrada. 

Common Cause. Vol. L, No. 12. Human Equality: The Es- 
sence of Democracy: Maximilian Beck. The Huxley Touchstone 
of Ethies: Elisabeth M. Borgese. 
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Revista NACIONAL DE CuLturA. Ano IX, No. 67. _ Heidegger 
y el humanismo: Eugenio Imaz. (No. 68.) Significacién y con- 
tenido del Novum Organum: Risieri Frondizt. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


At Neuchatel, Switzerland, there convened, September 13-16, 
1949, the Fourth French Congress of Philosophy. French-speak- 
ing philosophers from France, Switzerland, the Benelux Countries, 
and Quebec took part in the discussion of the central theme of the 
Congress—‘‘La Liberté.’’ Neuchatel and neighboring Geneva ar: 
historic grounds of French Protestantism. To the southwest lies 
Fribourg, an important center of Catholic studies. On the nearby 
island of St. Pierre, where Jean-Jacques Rousseau spent a few 
happy, idyllic months, there is a shrine to his memory; the whole 
Congress took an excursion to this island and formally paid its 
respects to the patron saint of French naturalism. Thus the great 
traditions of French philosophy met congenially and discussed in 
friendly though severely academic fashion the various aspects of 
freedom. 

Freedom is one of those words which symbolize much more 
than a concept, and which serve to start a train of thought in every 
direction. Thus, at the signal of ‘‘la liberté,’’ papers appeared on 
the relation of liberty to anything, everything, and nothing. The 
theme was obviously of. urgent political concern, but this practical 
aspect of the problem was appropriately ignored by the phi- 
losophers, who seemed much more concerned with the perennial 
aspects of the problem. The papers were classified in the published 
Proceedings of the Congress (Editions de la Baconniére, Neuchatel, 
423 pp., 1949) as follows: (1) the experience of freedom, (2) 
freedom and existence, (3) freedom and communication, (4) free- 
dom and transcendence, (5) freedom and value, (6) freedom and 
choice, (7) liberty and moral liberation, (8) freedom, science, and 
logic, (9) freedom and art, (10) freedom in the history of phi- 
losophy. It is clear that the subject-matter of the Congress was 
not restricted by the choice of a central subject! 

It was natural that the attention of French philosophers should 
be called repeatedly to the important contributions of the great 
Swiss philosopher, Charles Secrétan (1815-1895). The President 
of the Congress, Professor Henri Reverdin, of the University of 
Geneva, made a special point of the intellectual relations. between 
Secrétan and Ravaisson, Renouvier, Schelling, Maine de Biran, 
Naville, and Bergson. 
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The Ciscussions revealed that four problematic themes, repre- 
sented by four distinguished ; apers, were uppermost in the minds 
of those assembled: (1) The inner, vital sense of freedom. This 
was defended on psycholvgical grounds by Professor Reré Lacroze 
of Bordeaux, and was regarded by him as th. basis uot only of 
man’s abilities by way of self-denial and self-assertion, but of 
ma”’s capacity te make ‘‘infinite demands’’ on himself. (2) The 
fact of freedom is evidence of the interpenetration of time and 
eternity. This was the theme of the paper by Professor Gaston 
Berger of Marsei'le and proved to be an excellent Fone of conten- 
tion for ‘‘spiritualists,’’ existentialists, and phenomenologists. 
Professor Berger pointed out that Bergson snould have szen that 
the primary trait of the immediate data of consciousness is their 
‘‘insufficiency or intentionality,’’ and that this intentionaiity is 
directed primarily not to the temporal order of past or future, 
but toward an eterral order. (3) The ‘imitations of humaa free- 
dom. Professor Jean Wahl of Paris pointed out that the ex- 
istentialists have performed a timely service in warning phi- 
losophers against exagrerating the nature and extent of human 
freedom. For existentialism freedom is and always has beun es- 
sentially problematical. (4) The correlativity of freedom ard 
determinism. Professor Marcel Barzin of Bruxelles expounded 
the relation of the kind of determinism of which natvral science 
makes use to the ‘‘finalistic determinism’’ of values, and he argued 
that the problem of freedom should be conceived not in terms of 
the antithesis of freedom and determinism, but in terms of the 
interrelation of these two determinisms. 

In view of such discussion it was clear that the metaphysical 
problems of freedom were more eagerly pursued than the soc‘al 
problems, and this among French philosophers who during recent 
decades have been preoccupied with the sociology of liberty. Two 
gentle warnings were sounded: Professor Le Senne of Paris said 
that though it is natural for men to be concerned for their own 
liberty first and then for the liberty of others, it is unbecoming in 
philosophers to fall victim to this frailty! And Professor Dupréel 
of Bruxelles likewise regretted that the problem of freedom was 
put primarily in the context of man’s relations to the universe, 
rather than of his relations with his fellowmen. 

At the Congress there was an impressive exhibit of recent 
French books on philosophy, especially of Swiss publications. 
This literature should not be neglected by English-speaking phi- 
losophers, for it is of direct interest to them and relevant to their 
discussions. I might call attention in this connection to an excel- 
lent Swiss series, ‘‘Etre et Penser,’’ edited by Professor Pierre 
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Thévenaz of Lausanne, who also is editor-in-chief of the Proceed- 
ings of this Congress. 


H. W. ScHNEIDER 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


At the Fifty-third Meeting of the Creighton Club at Cazenovia, 
New York, on October 29-30, 1949, the following papers were 
read: ‘‘Ninety Years of John Dewey’’ by Eugene T. Adams; 
‘“Does Ought Imply Can?’’ by Stuart M. Brown, Jr.; and ‘‘ War 
and Decadence’”’ by Paul W. Ward. 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Southwestern Philosophi- 
cal Conference will be held at the University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas, December 19-21, 1949. 


The Department of State has announced that the competitions 
for United States Government awards for foreign study have now 
been opened. Approximately 600 awards are being offered for 
graduate study or research in eleven countries during the academic 
year 1950-1951. The countries with which this unique program 
of educational exchange is now in effect are: Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, Burma, France, Greece, Iran, Italy, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, the Philippines, and United Kingdom. Closing 
date of these competitions is December 1, 1949. 

These awards are made available through Public Law 584, 79th 
Congress (the Fulbright Act). They provide tuition, transporta- 
tion, and maintenance for one academic year. 

The basic eligibility requirements for student awards are 
American citizenship, a college degree or its equivalent by the time 
the candidate takes up his award, and a knowledge of the language 
of the country sufficient to carry on his proposed study or project. 
Students currently enrolled in an institution of higher learning 
should apply to the Fulbright Program Adviser at their institution. 
Candidates who are not presently enrolled should apply directly 
to the Institute of International Education, 2 West 45th Giant 
New York 19, N. Y. 

Candidates at the post-doctorate level, or those not having a 
Doctorate but of recognized professional standing and who propose 
to teach or carry out an independent program of research abroad, 
should apply to the Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. 














